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SPEAKING OF PLATFORMS 





Platform of a Child Labor Defender 


ByBahop | decade has piled up evidence that 





Ta is the season for politi- 
cal promises. Child labor 
control has often had a prom- 
inent place in political platforms, 
both national and state. Nationally, 
the pledges have been redeemed— 
for the Child Labor Amendment, as 
well as the two Federal laws which 
were held unconstitutional, were 
passed as non-partisan measures 
with the support of all parties. 
State action has not been so 
prompt. Ten years have passed 
since the national platforms urged 
ratification of the Amendment by 
the states. In this interval the 
Amendment has become more, 





states will not act alone. 

This year political parties again 
had the opportunity to declare 
their stand on child labor through 
state platforms, for in many the 
Federal Amendment is a live issue. 
Did they do so? Very, very few. 

No doubt, in the face of bitter 
Opposition to the Amendment 
which has arisen among certain 
powerful interests, the time-hon- 
ored principle of expediency was 
invoked in favor of silence. But 
shall expediency be permitted to 
rule when the rights of children are 
at stake? Ultimately the voters, not 
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rather than less necessary, for the 


Courtesy St. Louis Star-Times 


the platform-makers, will decide. 


NATIONAL PARTY PLATFORMS ON CHILD LABOR 


REPUBLICAN 


We favor * * * the enactment and rigid enforcement of a 
Federal child labor law. 


YEAR 1916 


DEMOCRATIC 


We favor the speedy enactment of an effective Federal child 


labor law. 


YEAR 1920 


The Republican Party stands for a Federal child labor law 
and for its rigid enforcement. If the present law be found 
unconstitutional or ineffective, we shall seek other means to 
enable Congress to prevent the evils of child labor. 


We urge cooperation with the States for the protection of 
child life through infancy and maternity care; in the prohibi- 
tion of child labor, and by adequate appropriations for the 
Children’s Bureau and the Women’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


YEAR 1924 


The increasing stress of industrial life, the constant and neces- 
sary efforts because of world competition to increase produc- 
tion and decrease costs, has made it specially incumbent on 
those in authority to ge labor from undue exactions. We 
commend Congress for having recognized this possibility in 
its prompt adoption of the recommendation of President 
Coolidge for a constitutional amendment authorizing Con- 
gress to legislate on the subject of child labor and we urge 
the prompt consideration of that amendment by the legisla- 
tures of the various States. 


We pledge the party to cooperate with the State governments 
for the welfare, education, and protection of child life and 
all necessary safeguards against exhaustive, debilitating em- 
ployment conditions of women. 


Without the votes of Democratic members of the Congress 
the Child Labor Amendment would not have been submitted 
for ratification. 


YEAR 1928 


(No particular reference to child welfare) 


(No mention) 





YEAR 1932 


Children are the chief asset of the nation. Therefore their 
protection through infancy and childhood against exploita- 
tion is an important national duty. 


(No mention) 
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GOING...GOING...? 


HE first real step to stop 
child exploitation in sugar 
beet fields has been taken. 

Hearings on proposed labor 
provisions to be included in the 
Beet Sugar Benefit Contracts 
which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture proposes to enter into with 
domestic beet sugar growers (under the terms of the 
Jones-Costigan Act) were held in East Lansing, 
Michigan, on September 21 and, at this writing, are 
under way in Denver. 

The proposed provisions include (a) prohibition of 
the labor of children under 14 years and the regula- 
tion of the labor of children under 16 years; (b) 
agreement to abide by the decision of the Secretary 
of Agriculture with respect to minimum wages for the 
seasons of 1935 and 1936, such decisions to be ren- 
dered after a public hearing; (c) agreement to abide 
by the decision of the Secretary of Agriculture with 
respect to labor disputes; and (d) provision for the 
payment of wages due for this season’s work. 

Details of the hearings have not yet been learned, 
but it is understood that more than fifty sugar beet 
laborers are attending the Denver hearing and are 
stating their case with determination and vigor. 

Little can be done with regard to child labor and 
wages this year, for the present season is already draw- 
ing to a close. But if the agreement is successfully 
consummated for the seasons of 1935 and 1936, it 
may prove the beginning of the end of exploitation in 
industrialized agriculture, just as the barring of child 
labor under the cotton textile code marked the end of 
child employment in manufacturing industries—for 
the duration of the emergency acts. 

Such achievements, in spite of their temporary na- 
ture, demonstrate that Federal control can curb child 
labor evils which years of state effort have failed to 
eradicate. 

If the Child Labor Amendment is ratified, Federal 
control can be continued after the emergency is over, 
and child labor in this country will be a closed chapter. 








WE DO OUR PART 











THE STATE AND MARY'S PARENTS 


N September Sth, the high school bus in a small 

New Jersey town rolled off without Mary Mon- 
tagna, who graduated from grammar school last 
spring with honors. All summer. she had worked 
hard on her parents’ farm, hoping that they would 
let her go on to high school, as her brother had done. 
But when the time came, they decreed that she must 
stay at home and help with the babies and chickens. 
That night Mary lay in the hospital at point of death 
with a bullet lodged in her spine, and her father sat 
beside her promising her all the education she wanted 
—if only she would get well. 


The pitiful thing in Mary’s case is that apparently 
neither she nor her parents were aware that their 
decision was not final. For Mary was only 13, and 
the State of New Jersey says that children must attend 
school until they are 14, whether in grammar or high 
school; and that they must not drop out of school 
under 16 without a work permit based on rather elab- 
Orate negotiations. Mary had only to wait a few days 
and—presumably—a school official would have come 
to investigate her absence and explain to her parents 
that Mary’s school days were not yet over. 

Parental authority carried to the point of driving a 
child to suicide, needs to be curbed. And it has long 
been the American policy, when parents’ “rights” and 
children’s needs conflict, for the state to extend its 
authority to protect the child. 


WHAT THE NRA HAS DONE 


OT a single work permit during the last four 

months of 1933 was issued to a child under 16 
in Allentown, Pennsylvania, the town where the 
“baby shirt-workers” had been on strike the previous 
spring, according to the Federal Children’s Bureau. 
Several other industrial cities, including Fall River, 
New Bedford, Jersey City, Hoboken, Camden and 
Buffalo, had the same excellent record, as well as one 
entire state—Alabama. 


In all the 62 cities and 10 states reporting, the total 
number of permits issued during the four-month 
period was 3,193. Approximately two-thirds of these 
were for children to help at home, which is allowed 
under the NRA, and another 13 per cent were for 
domestic service outside their own homes. Less than 
one-fifth were for industrial or commercial employ- 
ment in establishments which had neither signed the 
President’s Re-employment Agreement nor been 
brought under an industrial code. The adoption of 
additional codes since the first of the year has un- 
doubtedly further reduced this number. 


This is what the NRA has accomplished in elimi- 
nating child labor. This is what the Child Labor 


Amendment would make permanent. 
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APPRENTICES UNDER THE NRA 


N Executive Order issued by the President on 
June 27 provides that apprentices under the 
codes must be at least 16 years of age and enter into 
a written contract for at least 2,000 hours of employ- 
ment under an approved plan of training. The Secre- 
tary of Labor is authorized to establish an advisory 
committee and to prescribe further rules and regula- 
tions. Mrs. Clara Beyer of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau has been appointed Chairman of this commit- 
tee and William F. Patterson, formerly Director of 
Guidance and Employment at the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, is Executive Secretary. 


The first general regulation issued by Secretary 
Perkins establishes certain basic standards for appren- 
tice training, including a beginning wage not less than 
25 per cent of that for journeymen, to be increased 
periodically so that over the entire training period it 
averages not less than 50 per cent of the journeymen’s 
minimum. It also provides for state and regional 
agencies to approve contracts of apprentice training, 
and for a series of regional conferences. Conferences 
are scheduled for September in Washington, Boston, 
Atlanta, and Spokane; and for October in Los An- 
geles and in Dallas. 


NEWSBOYS ON STRIKE! 


se NE of the most difficult ever faced,” is the po- 

lice description of the newsboy’s strike against 
the Holyoke, Massachusetts, Transcript-T ele gram, ac- 
cording to Editor & Publisher. The boys demanded 
their papers for $1.00 per 100 instead of $1.25—and 
they won their point. But not until, reinforced by 
other youngsters who caught the hoodlum spirit, they 
had destroyed thousands of papers, broken windows, 
wrecked show cases and mobbed truck drivers. Ac- 
cording to Editor & Publisher, ‘‘The boys rolled Hal- 
lowe’en and the Fourth of July into one and had a 
rare good time, but for every newsboy there were at 
least five other youngsters destruction bent.” 


AMENDMENT STUDY COURSE 


STUDY course on the Child Labor Amendment 
has been prepared by the Department of Legis- 
lation of the National Child Labor Committee. 


The course contemplates four study sessions: 


(1) ‘‘Yesterday”—The Laboring Child in History. 
(2) ‘“Today”—How 2,000,000 Children are Safeguarded. 


(3) and (4) “Tomorrow’—Uniform National Child Labor 
Control through a Constitutional Amendment. 


The study outline (50 pages mimeographed) is in- 
tended for leaders of groups and can be secured from 
the National Child Labor Committee for 5c. 


HOME WORK MUST END 


N amendment to the artificial flower and feather 
code, signed August 14, definitely prohibits 
“manufacturing, assembling or production work” in 
the home except in accordance with the President’s 
Executive Order which allows individuals incapaci- 
tated for factory work to obtain from state agencies 
designated by the U. S$. Department of Labor special 
certificates for home work at factory pay rates. The 
need for the complete abolition of home work in this 
industry, some members of which have vigorously 
fought for its continuance, was shown clearly by an 
investigation carried on in the New York area by the 
National Child Labor Committee last spring at the 
request of the Code Authority for the industry. More 
than 130 children from 5 to 15 years of age admitted 
working on flowers—earning in some cases as little as 
4 cents an hour. Home work conditions were so dis- 
ruptive of NRA standards in the artificial flower in- 
dustry that the head of one long-established firm of 
the best type stated: “Should these conditions con- 
tinue to exist, I, for one, cannot compete and will be 
forced to close my factory.” 

Commenting editorially on the National Child La- 
bor Committee’s report, the New York Times states: 
“If any tenement home labor in this and similar in- 
dustries is permitted, child labor and work by ailing 
adults is inevitable. The restrictions cannot be en- 
forced. Society makes up the difference between 10 
cents an hour and what it takes to live, since most of 
these families are getting relief. It would be better 
to provide entirely for them than to allow such condi- 
tions to persist.” 


CHILD LABOR GUIDES 


Child Labor. Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
1934. 10 cents. 


A selected bibliography on child labor covering the 
period from 1930 to date. 


State Child Labor Standards. Prepared by the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, and issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1934. 


An analysis of the child labor provisions of state 
laws covering minimum age, employment certificates, 
hours and night work, street trades, hazardous occu- 
pations, status of illegally employed minors under 
workmen’s compensation acts, and school attendance. 


THE Federal Child Labor Amendment should be 
ratified. Child labor must be permanently prohibited, 
and can only be so definitely eliminated if the provi- 
sion is embodied in our fundamental law, the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

—NATHAN STRAUS, JR. 
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HAVE YOU READ - - 


People at Work by Frances Perkins (John Day 
Co., New York, 1934, $2.50), which presents mate- 
rials marshalled with skillful eclecticism to show that 
the NRA is no exotic bloom grafted precariously upon 
the economic tree, but is rather the true fruit of factors 
rooted deep in American experience. In regard to the 
future of the child labor problem, Miss Perkins says, 


A return of prosperity, bringing increase in employment 
opportunities can, as in the past, find an increasing number 
of 14- and 15-year-old boys and girls leaving school to go 
to work. Similar laws between states on child labor, or a 
federal minimum law on child labor after the Amendment is 
passed, seems to be essential in handling this problem. 


Windows on Henry Street by Lillian D. Wald 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1934, $3.00), the story 
of the House on Henry Street since 1915, spiced with 
the accumulated wisdom of a myriad human contacts. 
“The dependence on law for the ultimate protection 
of children is tremendously significant,” says Miss 
Wald, who was one of the founders of the National 
Child Labor Committee thirty years ago, “ for it re- 
flects a growing consciousness of child welfare as 
basically important to the common good.” 

Boy and Girl Tramps of America by Thomas 
Minehan (Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 1934, 
$2.50), the inside story of how young transients live 
and what they think, by a sociologist who mingled 
with them intermittently during 1932 and 1933. 

After the Shutdown by Ewan Clague and Walter 
J. Couper (Institute of Human Relations, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., 1934) which describes 
the readjustment of industrial workers displaced by 
the shut-down of two rubber plants in Connecticut in 
the spring of 1929. In the Hartford plant, 115 of the 


workers were between 15 and 19 years of age, mostly 
gitls—no other age group was so large. Although 
the depression was not then generally recognized, the 
majority of workers found new jobs only after the 
loss of several months’ time, and usually at a lower 
rate of pay. “If the age groups are considered it is 
seen that the youngest, 15-19 years, lost most heavily 
in regular industrial employment, but saved them- 
selves from correspondingly severe unemployment by 
recourse to sewing trade labor” where their weekly 
earnings averaged $2 to $3 less than in other trades. 


Parents, Children and Money by Sidonie Mats- 
ner and Benjamin C. Gruenberg (Viking Press, New 
York, 1933). The chapter on earning points out that 
“some form of productive activity is essential for the 
wholesome adjustment of the individual to his social 
surroundings” but “the opportunities which young 
people have to earn real money through real work are 
for the moment anything but suitable. . . . On the 
social side, we have not even made up our minds 
whether the pay of the young people is pocket money 
for apprentices, subsistence for solitary workers, or a 
device for depressing the wages of the entire working 
population.” 


“If we are not to lose the gains we have already 
made and for which we are profoundly grateful there 
should be ratification of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment which will enable Congress to pass a 
Federal Child Labor Law and thus secure for all time 
the one sure and comprehensive method containing the 
minimum essentials of uniform protection for children 


throughout the country.” —Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN 
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The Boy Who Has His 
Father’s Job 





SHALL WE PERMIT THIS AGAIN? 


il Ht Ay The codes have temporarily taken these children out of 
i industry and given their jobs to adults. When the codes 
expire and employers are once more free to hire children 
and pay them less than adults, cheap child labor will again 


The Federal Child Labor Amendment, by making possible 
permanent federal control of child labor, can prevent this 


Twenty states have ratified; 16 more must take favorable 
action. We need funds for literature, postage and organiza- 


Won't you help in this fight? 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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